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HOW SIMPLIFIED SPELLING MIGHT SIMPLIFY 



JOHN A. LESTER 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania 



A writer in the October A tlantic Monthly voices the obstinate 
questionings of many teachers of English in the words, "What we 
want to know about simplified spelling is whether it will simplify 
life for us and our children." 

The purpose of this article is to determine how far the applica- 
tion of the rules of simplified spelling would immediately relieve the 
difficulties in English spelling experienced by our boys and girls 
who aspire to go to college. The material used is the misspellings 
actually appearing in compositions upon subjects taken from their 
own experience by 2,414 candidates for the English examinations of 
the College Entrance Examination Board in the seven years 
from 1913 to 1919, inclusive. The total number of such misspell- 
ings was 14,002; the total number of different words misspelled 
was 2,602. But misspellings of 775 of these 2,602 words constituted 
75 per cent of the total number of misspellings. These 775 words 
and the 10,497 misspellings to which they gave rise were taken as 
the basis of the study. 

The question at issue must sooner or later be answered by every 
teacher of English. If it is a fact that a schoolboy's misspellings are 
due to the intricacies of English spelling and that spelling cannot 
be effectively taught until these forms are simplified, then our 
labor is in vain. If it is true that the school time now spent in the 
teaching of spelling and in addition the school time now given to 
reading could be saved if a system of phonetic spelling were adopted, 
then the teacher of English should devote his energy, not to estab- 
lishing in the minds of his students the accepted forms of words, 
but to introducing new forms. 

It is charged by the official advocates of simplified spelling that 
teachers "in well meant but mistaken efforts .... are too prone 
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to burden [the pupil] with rules." 1 It may be observed in passing 
that this charge can hardly be brought against the modern teaching 
of spelling, which presents very few rules and often attempts to 
derive those inductively. What is important to notice is that the 
first step of the Simplified Spelling Board in the process of simpli- 
fying is to issue a code of thirty-two rules, some of them more 
intricate and puzzling to high-school pupils than any at present 
taught. It may be said that simplification can proceed only by 
rule, expressed or implied, and that is true. But in view of the 
uncertainty among teachers as to the feasibility of teaching the 
rules of simplified spelling as codified and in view of the difference 
of opinion among careful investigators as to the amount of simplifi- 
cation that would be thereby accomplished — such a conservative 
writer as Burnham,* for instance, holding that simplification in 
orthography would accomplish little compared with the possibility 
of economy to be looked for from improved methods of teaching — it 
was determined to estimate the degree of applicability of these 
thirty- two rules to the recorded misspellings of the 775 words 
referred to. Such a comparison is useful. The main argument 
of the Simplified Spelling Board is an educational one, and it is 
therefore well to see how far their present program will effect 
improvement in the teaching and learning of spelling. The com- 
parison was made with a full appreciation of the circumstances 
which limit its value. It is obviously illogical to appraise the power 
of simplified spelling to simplify by applying its rules to the misspell- 
ings of students trained for the most part in the traditional form of 
words. Nor must we overlook the fact that behind this record 
of the 775 words most frequently misspelled by high-school and 
preparatory-school students is the labor of teacher and pupil in 
acquiring the accepted form of many common words unphonetically 
spelled (ghost, rough, bough, etc.) which have become so fixed in 
mind as not to figure in the list ot 775 words most frequently mis- 
spelled. It is, however, significant that such words do not take 

1 Handbook of Simplified Spelling, Part IT, p. 12. New York: Simplified Spelling 
Board, 1920. 

1 W. H. Burnham, "The Hygiene and Psychology of Spelling," Pedagogical 
Seminary, XIII (December, 1906), 474-50T. 
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high places in the frequencies of misspelling. There are, according 
to Alexander, 1 twenty-one ways of spelling- the sound a in cake 
and twenty-four ways of spelling the sound ee in feet. It is easy 
to point out these anomalies, but, as Alexander has observed, they 
do not constitute the main difficulties which children find in learning 
to spell. 

The rules of simplified spelling, as published by the Simplified 
Spelling Board, are thirty-two in number, if each of the six cases 
in which it is proposed to drop final e is counted as one rule. Under 
the head of "Additional Simplified Spellings" a new spelling for 
thirty-eight other words is proposed. The list of 775 words was 
carefully studied with the object of segregating all words in the 
list whose accepted spelling would be affected by any of the changes 
proposed. By accepted spelling is meant any form given as 
preferred or alternate by one or more leading American diction- 
aries. Under each rule were grouped the words which would be 
affected by the application of that rule. The proposed simplified 
spelling of each of these words was then compared with the recorded 
misspellings; the number of misspellings which would actually have 
been obviated by the adoption of the simplified form was recorded; 
and the percentage of reduction which would be effected by the 
application of each rule was calculated. In Table I the first column 
presents the rules of simplified spelling numbered consecutively 
from 1 to 32; the second column records the number of times the 
words to which the particular rule applies have been misspelled 
according to the records; the third column shows the number of 
these misspellings which would be correct were that rule gen- 
erally accepted; and the fourth column presents a percentage 
estimate of the degree of applicability of the particular rule to the 
misspellings. 

Of the 775 words most commonly misspelled in the free compo- 
sitions of boys and girls of seventeen to eighteen years of age, 
107 or 13.8 per cent would be affected by the rules of simplified 
spelling; of the thirty- two rules, eleven have no application to 
any word or misspelling in the list; of the misspellings of the 107 

1 "How May Instruction in Spelling Be Made More Effective?" Proceedings of 
the New York State Teachers' Association (1908), pp. 319-28. 
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TABLE I 

Degree of Applicability of Each of the Thiety-two Rules and of the 

Special List 



Rule 



Frequencies of 
Misspellings 

of Words 

Which Come 

under the 

Rule 



Number of 
Misspellings 
Which Would 
Be Obviated 
by Simplified 
Spelling 



Percentage of 
Misspellings 

Which Would 
Be Obviated 

by Simplified 
Spelling 



i. ae, oe initial or medial. Spell e 

2. bt pronounced /. Drop silent b 

3. cced final. Spell cede 

4. ch pronounced like c in car. Drop silent h, 

except before e, i, y 

5. Double consonant before e final silent. Drop 

last two letters 

6. Double consonant final. Reduce double to 

single; but in -11 only after a short vowel, 
and in -ss only in monosyllables. Retain 
gross, hiss, of, puss 

7. e final silent. Drop e after a consonant pre 

ceded by short vowel stressed 

8. e final silent. Drop e in are, gone, and in were 

when not pronounced to rhyme with there 

9. e final silent. Drop e in the unstressed final 

short syllables ide, He, ine, ise, ite, ive, 
pronounced as if spelled id, il, in, is, it, iv. 

e final silent. Drop e after Iv, rv 

e final silent. Drop e after s or z when pre- 
ceded by a digraph representing a long 
vowel or a diphthong 

e final silent. Drop e in oe final pronounced 

ea pronounced as in head, or as in heart. 
Drop the silent letter 

ed final pronounced d. When the change will 
not suggest a wrong pronunciation, drop 
silent e, reducing a preceding double to a 
single consonant. Note. — The e is retained 
only in cases where it has by convention a 
diacritic use, to indicate a preceding long 
vowel, or in the case of consonants, c 
sibilant or g pronounced j 

15. ed pronounced /. When the change will not 

suggest a wrong pronunciation, spell /. 
reducing a preceding double to a single 
consonant, and changing ced, seed, final, to 
st. Note. — The e is retained only in cases 
where it has by convention a diacritic use, 
to indicate a preceding long vowel, or in the 
case of consonants, c sibilant or g pro 
nounced j 

16. ei pronounced like ie in brief. Spell ie 

17. ey final unstressed pronounced like short y 

final. Drop silent e 

18. gh pronounced /. Spell /; drop the silent 

letter of the preceding digraph 



10, 
n. 



14. 



o 
33 
13 



349 
13 



202 
o 

149 



173 



99 
171 



14 



o 

1 

23 

7 

4 

6 

o 

o 



33 
o 



44 



83 



22 

144 



o 

5-3 
69.7 

53-8 
80.0 



3°o 

0.0 
0.0 



9.4 
0.0 



°-5 
o 

29-S 



48.0 



22.2 
84.2 

57-i 
0.0 
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TABLE I— Continued 



Rule 



Frequenciesof 
Misspellings 

of Words 

Which Come 

under the 

Rule 


Number of 
Misspellings 
Which Would 
Be Obviated 
by Simplified 
Spelling 


O 


O 


o 


O 


o 


O 


60 


3 














43 


5 








102 


7 








6 


5 


34 


6 


3° 
7i 


3 
26 


40 


1 
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Percentage of 

Misspellings 
Which Would 

Be Obviated 

by Simplified 

Spelling 



19. gh pronounced like g in gas. Drop silent h. . 

20. gm final. Drop silent g 

21. gue final after a consonant, a short vowel, or a 

digraph representing a long vowel or a 
diphthong. Drop silent ue; tongue spell 
tung 

22. ise final pronounced as if spelled ize. SpelHze 

23. nib final after a short vowel. Drop silent 6. . 

24. ou before I, pronounced like in bold. Drop 

silent u, except in soul 

25. ough final. Spell 0, u, ock, or up when pro- 

nounced as if so spelled; spell p\ow. . . 

26. our final, with ou pronounced as a short 

(obscure) vowel. Drop u 

27. ph pronounced/. Spell/ 

28. re final after any consonant except c. Spell er 

29. rh initial. Drop silent h 

30. sc initial pronounced as if spelled s. Drop 

silent c 

31. u silent before a vowel medial. Drop u 

32. y between consonants. Spell i 

Special list 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



11. 6 

0.0 

6.9 

0.0 

83-3 

17.6 
10. o 
36.6 

2-5 



words affected, 28.8 per cent would have been correct under the 
rules; of the total number of misspellings of these 775 words, 
4 per cent would have been correct under the rules. 

If, therefore, the teachers of the 2,414 boys and girls who wrote 
compositions for entrance to college had followed the advice of 
the Simplified Spelling Board and had taught these students per- 
fectly all of the thirty-two rules of simplified spelling and the 
special list of words, and if these students had thus acquired the ability 
to apply these rules infallibly in such places and in such places only as 
they were applicable, their spelling ability as shown in the composi- 
tions they wrote would have been 4 per cent better. 

If this comparison is unfair to those who advocate the introduc- 
tion of this code of rules into schools in that it ignores the labor of 
pupils in acquiring the forms of unphonetic words which do not 
appear on the list, it is unduly favorable to them in other ways. 
It takes for granted that these thirty-two rules with their exceptions 
can be taught and that they can be applied perfectly by every 
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pupil; that the student knows and can identify medial and sibilant 
consonants, long and short vowels, and accented syllables; and 
that the student whose pronunciation is already uncertain can 
tell what other pronunciation contemplated changes in spelling 
might suggest. The comparison counts as correct under the four- 
teenth rule of simplified spelling all such forms as occured (the form 
occur d nowhere appearing). More than 87 per cent of the mis- 
spellings of occurred take the form occured. The ordinary high- 
school student has been taught a rule which will automatically 
spell occurred and every word of the same class with one exception 
in the list of 775. If he cannot learn and apply the rule he has, 
why should it be assumed that he can learn and apply the more 
complicated rule which the Simplified Spelling Board substitutes, 
requiring, as it does, a judgment as to whether the contemplated 
form will or will not suggest a wrong pronunciation ? 

A spelling rule must be evaluated in accordance with the extent 
and certainty of its applicability to the material in question. This 
material, from the teacher's point of view, is the words to be taught; 
and the words to be taught are the words most commonly mis- 
spelled. If rules for spelling do not help in the learning of the 
required material, it is useless to teach them. It must be admitted 
that some of the spelling rules now taught have little rational 
justification. From the point of view of their applicability to the 
given material and their usefulness in the teaching of it, four rules 
of English spelling appear to be of importance. They are the rule 
for the final single silent e before a suffix; the rule for the final 
single consonant before a suffix; the rule for ei and ie; and the rule 
for a final y before a suffix. These four rules have a joint applica- 
tion of some 12 per cent to the recorded misspellings, and there 
is a total of only eight exceptions to these rules in the list of 775 
words. It is a discouraging outlook for the teacher who would 
fain see English spelling made more rational when as a first step 
in simplification he is invited to abandon four rules which apply to 
12 per cent of^the misspelhngs which he wishes to anticipate and 
prevent and to substitute for them thirty-two rules which apply 
to only 4 per cent. It is idle for the Simplified Spelling Board to 
assure the teacher that "the worth-whileness of the movement 
must be judged, .... not by the saving actually made by the 
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simplifications proposed now, but by the savings of a progressive 
advance, of which the present proposals are but the first step"; 
for if the first step does not simplify the teacher's problem, what 
evidence has he that succeeding steps will do so ? 

It would appear that the simplification of spelling will be at- 
tained most easily and most quickly by establishing the desired 
reforms in the writing habits of schoolboys and schoolgirls. Spelling 
reform can gain acceptance in the schools only after it has been dem- 
onstrated to teachers that a proposed change will effect an actual 
simplification. No experienced teacher of English would attempt 
to teach the formidable array of rules set forth by the Simplified 
Spelling Board; first, because they transcend in intricacy and 
number the rules now taught and, second, because they are not 
primarily designed for, nor practically adapted to relieving, the 
actual spelling difficulties of schoolboys and schoolgirls. 

Might not the attitude of teachers in general be more favorable 
to the much desired rationalization of English spelling if the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board came to them with statements which accord 
with the facts and with a simple definite program the applicability 
of which to their problems is demonstrable ? Rule 3, which pro- 
poses to spell exceed, proceed, and succeed in accordance with the 
normal -cede, would eliminate about 70 per cent of the misspellings 
which arise from the present confusion of these verbs. Again, one 
of the eternal bugbears of English spelling lurks in the confusion 
of the digraphs ei and ie. Each of us was duly taught a rule for 
determining the correct form, but always within certain limits and 
with certain exceptions, for no rule can be devised which will cover 
all the ground; 1 to write beleive and reciete remains by common 
consent a sign of defective education. Rule 16 eliminates at one 
stroke of the pen 84 per cent of all such confusions. The rules 
numbered 3 and 16 are clearly and briefly stated in a total of twelve 
words, yet they accomplish almost as much toward the alleviation 
of the school problem of teaching spelling as the remaining portions 
of the six pages devoted to rules. 

The Handbook oj Simplified Spelling, Part I, states that teachers' 
associations in all parts of the country have passed resolutions 
favorable to the movement, and the College Entrance Examination 

1 F. W. Brown, "Learning to Spell," Education, XXXIV (May, 1914), 582-87. 
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Board has officially stated that "simplified or reformed spellings 
are freely allowed by the readers if the candidate is consistent in 
using them." 1 Yet not a single candidate out of 2,414 in seven 
years has been trained in spelling in accordance with the rules of 
simplified spelling. Why? Because the rules of simplification 
are too complicated for any teacher or any student to attempt. 
The approaches to the orthographic paradise are guarded with a 
maze of simplifying technique. To enter upon the process of 
teaching or learning simplified spelling one must first become an 
expert in the machinery of simplification. It is worth considering 
whether the attitude of teachers would not be changed if, as the 
first step in simplifying the teaching of spelling, the Board should 
seek the approval and practical support of associations of teachers 
and educators for the adoption of Rules 3 and 16 and of these alone. 
The two rules proposed are much simpler than those they replace; 
the saving in school time and money which would be effected is 
obvious to every teacher; and the percentage of misspellings made 
daily in every English-speaking school would decrease. This 
ground once gained, the Board could then proceed to the proposal 
of other reforms. 

1 Suggestions and Aids to College Candidates in English, p. 10. New York: College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1021. 



